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ABSTRiCT 

in exhaustive analytic reviev of large bodies of 
research indicates that rates of premarital intercourse asong 
teenagers have risen sharply since 1966* This is particularly true 
for white females, for vhoa the rate is probably about three tiaes 
that of the 1920's thru the lid-ISeO's; for white sales the rate 
seeas to have risen about 50%. By age 17 or 18, rates for white sales 
and feaales are about 40X; for black sales, probably 95% and black 
fesales, about 70X. Presarital intercourse seeas to be occurring 
earlier for both sexes and both races« i sharp decline in double 
standard attitudes and behaviors is noted « Host adolescents are not 
proniscuous; sex relations generally occur in an affectionate steady 
relationship^ Only about 15X of sexually active teen-agers appearpd 
to use effective contraceptives consistently (as of 1972) • Higher 
incidence of premarital intercourse, improved physical health, 
earlier saturation, poor contraceptive practice, and a drop in the 
early carriage rate probably account, to a large extent, for rising 
rates of out-of-»arriage births to adolescents* Several factors 
account for the far higher illegitiaacy rates aaong blacks: less use 
of abortion and effective contraceptives, and fever forced aarriages. 
(Author) 
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POSSIBLE FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH HIGH RATES 
OF OUT-OF-MARRIAGE BIRTHS AMONG ADOLESCENTS 

Catherine S. Chilman 
School of Social Welfare 
University of Wi scons in-Milvaukee 

To be given at the meetings of the American Psychological Association; 
Washington, D.C., 1976. 

Introduction 

The possible factors associated with adolescent out-of-narriage births 
are both simple and coB?>lex, but that's the vay sex is and therein lies its 
endless allure. 

Probably any teenager could tell us that out-of-marriage births are 
caused by intercourse together with insufficient contraceptive protection, 
lack of abortion and failure to marry. Only, of course, the teenager vould 
use shorter and more expressive words. 

Simple as this diagnosis is, much has been learned by researchers - and 

much more waits to be learned - about the who's, when's, why's and effects 

of adolescent coitus, contraceptive and abortion use or non-use; marriage 

or lack of it; and the outcomes of adolescent childbearing. 

outs ide of marriage 
A recent rise in the rates of adolescent childbearing/ provides the 

immediate, practical reason for interest in this topic by policy- 
makers, human service programmers, and researchers. Of course the matter is 
of supreme interest to the adolescents involved, as well as their children. 
Learning more about the causes of this trend should be of pragmatic use. It 
is also of interest to behavioral scientists who seek to learn more about 
human behavior. Knowledge und theory building about adoles- 
cent sexuality should help us understand more about many aspects of adolescence: 
a subject that .is seriously under-researched. 

This paper is based on a much larger report currently in preparation under a 
contract with the Behavioral Sciences Branch, Center for Population Research, 
NICHD Contract # NOl-HD-52821. Q 



between socio-economic status and sexiial attitudes and behavior are largely 
unsatisfactory because of insufficiently precise difinitious of this status. 

Despite these limitations a number of interesting findings emerge that 
provide partial knowledge and point the way for further research. 

Teenage Illegitimacy Rates 

First, let us take a quick look at vbat has been happening to rates of 
births to teenagers outside of marriage* These rates have tripled during the 
past 30 years. Between 1963 and 1973 they rose by 50 percent. About one per- 
cent of white adolescents between the ages of 15-19 had an illegitimate baby in 
1973; this was true for almost ten percent of black ones. (Sklar and Berkov, 
197U; Monthly Vital Statistics Reports, 1971; 1972; 1973). 

The overall birth rate for teenagers declined somewhat after 1958, but 
this decline is not so sharp for adolescents as for older age groups. 
Considerably higher rates of out-of -marriage births have obtained for older 
groups in the past. In 1973, these rates were higher in the 20-29 year old age 
brackets than they were for adolescents. However, illegitimacy has been declining 
for older women since 1965 but this is not true for tecnaigers. 

The rising rates of illegitimacy for adolescents, aged 16 and younger is of 
particular concern. As of 1973 they were over twice as high as those for older 
teenagers. (Campbell, 1976) 

The illegitimacy birth ratio has been rising since 1963* In 1973, about 70 
percent of babies bom to black teenagers were illegitimate, 19 percent for 
whites. 

One-third of all babies bom to adolescents in 1973 were illegitimate. The 
greater proportion of these births were to young people who were unemployed, had 
relatively little education, came from low-income families, lived in the south 

and in rural non-fam or central city areas. 
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The great majority of teenagers today tend to keep their babies, rather 
than place them for adoption. (Sklar and Berkor, 191^)^ 

To m considerable extent, rising illc-gitimacy aaong older teenagers is a 
result of declines in adolescent marriage rates over the past ten years or so. 
This decline applies mostly to females aged l8 and 19. The rate for those 
under l8 vas consistently lov between 1963 and 1973: about three percent 
dxiring these years. (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1975) 

Attitudes Toward Sexuality 

Yankelovich {l91^) conducted national youth attitude sixrveys in 1969 and 
197'*» He found a rising proportion of youth who wanted more sexual freedom. 
This desire increased markedly from 1969 to 1973. On virtually all survey 
items concerning sexual values, blue collar youth, by 1973, had accepted the 
liberal attitudes expressed by college youth in 1969; meanwhile higher proportions 
of college youth gave liberal responses in 1973 than in 1969. Specifically, in 
1969, ^3 percent of college youth and 22 percent of non-college said they would 
welcome mare sex freedom. In 1973, these figures were 61 percent and U7 percent 
respectively. 

In 1973, only Uo percent of college and 62 percent of non-college women 
said they thought having a child outside of marriage was wrong (comparable data 

for 1969 not available). Acceptance of abortion rose among college women 
between 1969 and 1973, but remained the same for non-college women during 
these years. By 1973, about half tf the college group and two- thirds of the 
non-college said having abortion was morally wrong. Males were more likely 
than females to accept abortions; this is accord with their tendency to be 
more liberal on sex attitudes in general. 

Interestingly, about 80 percent of both female groups expressed desires for 
having children someday, but only half of the college and two-thirds of the 
non-college women said they looked forward to being legally married. More- 
over, only 35 percent of the college women and 50 percent of those not in 
college said that having children was an important personal value to them. 

ERIC 



College vonen 

females 

were especially likely to endorse the statement that / should be as 
Bales 

free as ■ / to take the initiative in sex relations (83 percent college; 67 
percent non-college)* In assessing the most iisportant qualities in a man, 
the hi^est proportion of college vomen (over 60 percent) chose these items: 
concern vith a vonan^s sexual satisfaction (80 percent) and able to satisfy a 
voman sexually (60 percent). The non-college women were similar on these 
items but also the majority thought men should be good providers, put family 
above everything else, and shov women courtesy and respect. Less than half 
the college vomen thought these qualities were important. 

The vomen, as a group, were not opposed to marriage or to being homemakers 
and self-sacrificing parents. Over two-thirds disagreed that marriage is 
becoming obsolete and over 80 percent thought homemaking and parenthood vas as 

fullfilling as a Job or career. The large majority also said 
that a woman did not have the right to put herself ahead of her 
obligations to her husband and children. Far more important than 
anything else was love (over 90 percent) and friendship (over 80 
percent) . 

Almost as many men as women also placed emphasis on love: 
an equal proportion on friendship. Moreover, the majority of 
men thought marriage and having children was important and did 
not feel that marriage was becoming obsolete. 
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Attitudes vary by region and type of setting, again as mic^t be 
eiq;>ected* They tend to be nore pernissive on the east and vest coasts than 
in the aidvest or south and aoreso in large universities than small colleges. 
Urban-rural data are not available • 

Preaiarital petting and intercourse are generally viewed as being nore 

acceptable in affectionate, coBodtted relationships* This has been especially 

true of females, though their tendency to romanticize sex as being synono- 

particularly 

mous with love appears to be diminishing. This is / true of college* 

gro\?)s. Por exanple, in 1973 Yankelovich (197^) found that only 29 percent 
of college vonen and Ui percent of those not in college thou^t casual pre- 
marital sexual relations vas morally vrong. (Male attitudes were not sharply 
different, though somevhat nore permissive). 

A number of other researchers have been studying adolescent attitudes 
tovard sexuality since the early 19^0* s. In general, ve find trends toward 

more permissiveness for virtually all forms of j^remarital sex behavior. 

to 

Although males tend 7^ liberal than females, as already noted, the 

also 

differential between the sexes appears to be declining. LiberalityTtends to 
increase vlth age and experience. In general, black adolescents appear 
to be more permissive than white ones; this is especially true of black 
males. 

As might be expected, those young people who are strongly religioxis 
generally have less permissive sex attitudes than others. This is much 
truer for white, than blacky teenagers, particxilarly males. It is hypothesized 
by Reiss (1967) that most so-called black churches are less apt than vhite 
ones to stress sexual morality; rather, they seek to give comfort and 
emotioned support to their membership. 
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of them expect to marry men who are still virgins or have had 
Intercourse only with them. 

It is an open question as to whether attitudes are influenced 
by peer groups or whether people seek friends with similar 
attitudes as their own values change. Probably both things 
happen. Although the evidence is somewhat tenuous, males seem 
to respond to pressures from their peer group more than females do 
and shift their sexual values to win group approval. Then, too, 
men are more likely than women to receive strong pressure from 
their peers for sexual adventuring. 

However, women in liberal colleges and universities increasingly 
report pressure from their peers to engage in intercourse (Sarrel 
and Sarrel, 197^1). They have long had pressure from their male 
friends to do so. Interestingly, in more conservative settings, 
at least one study shows that male attitudes tend to be more 
liberal than their behavior and female behavior more liberal than 
attitudes, but in more permissive climates attitudes and behavior 
tend to converge (Christiansen and Qregg, 1970). 

Ladner's (1972) study in an inner city ghetto revealed that 

both boys and girls receive stimulation and pressure for sex 

activity from early childhood, on. She and others (Miller, 197^1; 

\ Finkel and tmM tr , 1975) find that premarital coitus is almost 

i . ^ 

I universal among black males by age l6. A number (Staples, 

' 1971; Rainwater, 1970; Rosenberg and Bensman, 19^8; ■ Ijubl i^ , 19(^7) 

find that poverty-level urban boys of both races are subjected to 
strong peer group pressure to prove their virility by "scoring" 
with a number of females. 

10 
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Available evidence Is somewhat scanty, but It suggests that 
the double standard Is less entrenched among lower class blacks 
than other groups (Rosenberg and Bensman, 1968; Hammond and 
Ladner, 1968j Rainwater, 1966; Reiss, 1967). Virginity among 
females is less likely to be considered crucialj women tend to 
be viewed as having sex needs and capacities equal to those of 
men. 

Premarital Sexual Behavior 

During the 1960's, it was frequently claimed that, although 
sexual attitudes were becoming more liberal and less supportive 
of the double standard, sexual behavior was not changing much, 
(Cannon and Long, 1971). It was believed that the real sex 
revolution occurred in the 1920 *s when a sizeable proportion of 
middle and upper class women began to engage in premarital petting 
and Intercourse. This tended to liberate the men, too, in giving 
them an opportunity for sexual intimacies with women of their 
same socio-economic level. Many scholars in the field stated 
that probably premarital heavy petting, but not intercourse, had 
Increased between 1925 and 1965 or so. Chiefly, they thought, 
young people were simply becoming more accepting of , and honest 
about, their own behaviors and interests. 

They were probably right in their conclusions until about 
1967. A series of studies prior to that time showed that about 
25 percent of college women and 55 percent of college men had had 
premarital intercourse and over half again as many had engaged in 

11 



light or heavy petting. However, * - a sharp and 

continuing increase in premarital intercourse apparently occurred 
in the late 1960's. By 197^, rates had probably doubled or tripled 
for females and risen by about 50 percent for males. (Data on 
high school age youngsters tend to be lacking before the 1960»s). 

Kantner and Zelnick (1972) have carried out the only 
thoroughly scientific study of the premarital coital behavior of 
a national probability sample of girls between the ages of 15 
and 19. They found in 1971 that over forty percent of their 19 
year olds said they had had premarital intercourse: 'lO percent 
of whites and 80 percent of blacks. The data for white girls 
show twice as many non-virgins as reported in earlier research. 
The rates for black females were somewhat higher than earlier 
studies had found. 

Other research of this period reports fairly similar 

findings. Recent studies of college .women (Jes«or and Jessor, 1972; 
BauMn and Wilton, 197^^; Sarrel and Sarral, 197U) 

suggest that the non-virginity rates are around 75 percent for 
seniors in large universities, rising from about 35 percent at 
\he beginning of the freshman year. It is doubtful that college 
women are more sexually active than others, but we do not have 
behavioral data for non-college females above the age of 19 • 
If the recent college data are accu ate, the premarital Inter- 
course rates are three times higher for seni'^r college women 
that they were before the mid-sixties. For college men, ve find 
the incidence of premarital sex rising from about 55 percent before 
1968 or so to a probable 80 percent by 197^1. (See figures 3 and U) 
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P^rccniare' of Reicrtedly Ilon-'VlrPfin College Males 
(Predcgilnantly White) by Dates of Studies 
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IIITCTCpUHSE^jyiQ^^^^^ VAU: L FEMALE COLLE GE STU PmrTS 



Stud y ^ Dat e 4 Sa irt ple 

Davis, 1929 

1200 coller.e level: 
study, 37; sinf^le 



age at 



Percenta fy g of Group 



females - 11 



Hamilton, 1929 

100 collepe level: married 
at tiine of study 



females - 7 
males - 5^ 



Bromley & Britten, 1938 

5^1 males & 772 females: sinnie 
ages 16-23 



females - 25 
males - 51 



Peterson, 1935 

1*19 college students; 
moles 



males - 55 



Port erf ield L Sally, 19kC 

328 male college students St 
285 males: sincle 



Finaer, 19^7 



111 collepe students; 
single, 17-23 



females 
males 



9 
32 



moles - 1*5 



Kinsey, 19i*0's h 50's 

collefce moles i 
females 



females - 20-27 
moles • 1*9 
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Study t Date & Sample 



Ross, 1950 



Percentage of Oroup 



95 college students; 
single, 21 



males - 51 



Gilbert Youth Research, 1951 

Rational sample: college 
17-22 



females - 25 
males - 56 



Landis h Landls, 1953 

College: single & married 
6lO males & 1000 females 



females - 9 
males -1*1 



Ehrman, 1953 

27** single males, l8-2l 
50 single males, 19-21* 
koQ single females, 18-21 

In a southern university 



females - l** 
males - 68 
males - 57 



Chilman, 196l 

50 single females 

50 single males , 

(random sample, ld-2l) 

(median age, l8*5) 

kO married males, l8-2l 

1*0 married females, 18-21 

(random sample) 



single females - 9 
single males -1*6 



married females-l*6 
married males -72 



In a northeaistern university 



Mlrande, 1966 



Single undergraduate 
sociolof^ students at 
a midvestern university 



females - 23 
males - 63 



Freedman, 1965 

Random sample of Stanford 
University senior female students; 
white, mostly upper middle class 



females 
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Study^, Date & Sconple 



Perce nta/»e of Groun 



Robinson, King i Bolswick, 1965 & '70 

129 males i 115 femnles (1965) 
137 males h 158 females (l970) 
representative samples from under 
graduate social science class at 
larre southern University 



females - 20.7 
male^ - 65*0 



females - 37.3 
males - 65*0 



Kaats t Gilbert, 1967 

Survey in two intro. 
psycholoey courses 



females - Ul^UU 
males - 60 



Cams^ 1967 



Probability sample of 1177 
students in Nation's non- 
reliriously based collef^en & 
Universities. Interview study ; 
adequate reliability stated 



females - 32.2 
males - 57.^ 



Bell & Chaskes, 1958 & '68 

Urban Penn. University: 
thatched samples 



females: in d atinp 
r ela tionsh ip: 
ISiS - 10 
1968 - 23 



in st e adv relation-- 
sh ip: 

195lr - 15 
1968 - 28 



Luckey & IJass, 1967 

Survey of 21 nationally 
representative colleges & 
miversities 



females - U3^2 
males - 58.2 



Christensen & Gregg, 1970 

Studies in '58 & '6Q similar 
(same Instrument samples ; 
3 samples of collepe students: 
Moririon (Utah), midwest, & 
Danish, (later omitted here); 
Diostly white 



Percent 
Females 

1958 1968 



Males 



1958 1968 



37 



10 32 (Utah) 39 

■^I 3U (mid-west) 51 50 
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ntuJy^ l)ato fc ^»?»rAj% 



Perc e ntttge of Groun 



Playboy Mneazine, 1970 



Survey of 730O students 
from 200 collepes 


female s — 
males - 6l 


Playboy Stinrey #2, 1971 




Random sample of nationally 
representative colleres 


females - 56 
males - 77 


Baunan & Wilson, 1968-1972 

N.C. University, random 
sample of tmdernrada. 
sinfjle, vhite, native- 
bom 


1268 
females - 1|6 
males - 56 

lp72 
females - 73 
males - 73 


Jackson & Potkay, 1972 




Random sample of females 
in dorms of colle^^e 


females - J*3 


Jessor tt Jessor, 1973 

Random sanple of college 
students in a ?^ocky Mountain 
Contmwity - over 50? somr^le loss 


females - 65* 
(coller^e seniors) 

males - 82* 
(collefi^e seniors) 



Sarrel * Barrel, 197U 

1973 study of 1200 Yale students 
Altering freshnen, 
sophomores, juniors & seniors 



Percent 
Females Males 



25 
75 



33 
62 



» \Ihen these same students were freshnen in 1970, 51 percent 
of the females and h6 percent of the males were, Isy self-renort , 
non-virpins. By their sonhomore yenr, this was true for 70 percent 
of the females and 65 percent of the males and by their ,1unlor year 
(in '72), these figures were 60 percent and 7^* percent, respec- 
tively. Thud, from the freshman year, to the senior, rates for the 
female ■ proup increased by over 50 percent . 

These data, interesting in themselves, as descriptive of chan/te 
for croups of collepe students over time, also indicate the impor- 
tance, in such studies, of delineating the are and college year of the 
r.roup under consideration and the difficulty of comparing 
to another when these facts are unkno/n. " 



Chilman, 197H 



Random swrmle of white 
freshman students in a lar^e urban Mid- 
vest University (majority a^e l8) 



females - 39 
males - 50 



21 
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These higher college rates, however, are complicated by the 
changing size and nature of the college population over the past 
ten years. The apparent rise in premarital intercourse for this 
group may be partially caused by the larger numbers of young 
people- from low-income and minority backgrounds who now go on 
for higher education. Then, too, the waning popularity of early 
marriage would tend to boost the premarital Intercourse rate for 
this age group. (See Table I). 

The incidence of premarital heavy petting and Intercourse 
also increased for high school age students after 1970, if not 
before. An inportant replication study by Vener and Stewart was 
carried out in 1970 and 1973 in a non-metropolitan Michigan high 
school. It shows a rise in non- virginity among high school girls 
over this time span: from 27 to 35 percent by their senior year 
(Vener and Stewart, 197^ )• Vener and Stewart's most striking 
findings were that statistically significsmt increases in heavy 
petting and coitus primarily occurred for both boys and girls at 
ages 1^ and 15. Kantner and Zelnick (1972) also hypothesize a 
recent rise in premarital coitus rates for girls of this age.. 

All in all, according to a number of studies, premarital 
intercourse increased for white high school girls from about ten 
or 15 percent in the mid 1960's to about 35 percent by age 17 or 
18 by 1973* (See Table I and Figures la and lb). 

For high school boys, the rate seems to have increased, 
although not so dramatically; from about 20 percent in the nid 
Sixties and earlier, to 35-50 percent by 1973 or 197^. 
(See figure 2). 

-18^ 
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Table I. 



FIITDIIIGg COIICERNIKG R/>TES OF PRg-ftRITAL 
IIITERCOURSE FOR VTIITE MALE AND 
FS;MLE TEmOERS (APES 12-19) 



Kins«y, 1938-1950 FEMALES: WHITE - HIGH SCHOOL AGE 

Ilon-randon sanple: PERCOTAGE 

mainly northeast 4 education 01 suojeci 

north-central urban _„ 


VALES: WHITE 

Between ares 16 and 20 52.U 
College bound - 10.0 
Hot-collef>:e bound - 75.0 
Total - by age 20-- 76.7 


By age Total 0-3 9-12 College 17+ 
13 191 — — 
15 3 18 5 2 1 
16 

• 1: 
18 
19 

on po PS 26 20 15 


Gebhard> Poneroy i liartin, r,^ « ^ 
,/^^- Education: Percents 
1930-1955 - — 

Afe 8th px* Hirh School CollcKe 
Kon-randon sanple, <3^5 62.O U8.0 8.0 
northern, xxrban, black 
vonen 

20 o2»0 o2«0 49.0 


No nales Included In study 


Lake, 1966-I967 

Ar^e Percent 

Hon- random, national 

sample of 1500 females 15 6*0 
23 aces 13-20 (only 15 per- l6-l7 13.0 
cent in college) 18-19 25.0 


IIo Rales included in study 

1 



Mtller .4 Sinon, 1967 

Random sample : Illinois 
ages ll»-l7 

College bound: 16.O 
Not college bound: 39«0 



Females 



Age 

13 

15 



Percent 



22.0 



Males: VThite 



College bound: 16.O 
Not college bound: 31.0 

Total: 21.0 



Udry, Bauman & Morris 
1969-1970 

Lov-incoTne area probability 
sample of 16 cities. Inter- 
views for retrospective data 
with black & white females 
In birth cohorts by decades 
1920- '29 - 1950- '59 and by 
occupationad statxis of man 
who vas household head when 
subjects were ages 10-ll« 



Black Females 

By ap:e Occupational Status Percent 
17 LOW 

1920 - 1929 ^1.6 

Birth Cohorts 1930 - 1939 Uj.S 

19U0 - 19'«9 51.9 

1950 - 1959 65.5 

HIGH 
1920 - 1929 

1930 - 1939 '♦0.7 

19U0 - 19'»9 52.2 

1950 - 1959 65.5 
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Furstenberg, 1967 data 

Sample of predominantly black 
lover-income females attending 
a maternity clinic plus a 
matched group 



(Mostly) Black Females 
Age Percent 

>20 72.0 



White Females 



LOW 



HIGH 



Percent 
2.5 
13.1 
13.3 
33.3 



3.6 
7.'8 
13.6 
26.2 



Males 



no data for 
ioales 
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Jessor & Jessor, 1972 



Females 



Males 



Random sanple of high 
school students in a 
Rocky Mountain, sffAll 
city (52? of oriftinal 
sanple). 



Age 

13 not available 
lU not available 

15 (est.) 

16 (est.) 

17 (est.) 



Percent 



26.0 
1*0.0 
55.0 



21.0 
28.0 
33.0 



?Uller, 1972 

Jixnior & senior students 
in two San Francisco 
hi*5h schools, rates com- 
puted by s.e.s. (acres . 
about 16-18) 



FeTnales 
F)Ocial C l ass; Pe r cent s 

Middle-class Lover.'Class 
(nostly white) (races rJLxed) 

58.0 U8.0 



MAle s 

not included in this study 
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(y^layboy tlogazine^ 1972 

(retrospective data: 
national probability 
sanple, with consid- 
erable sample loss) 



Feryles 
Art Percent 

17 about 25.0 



J^ales 
Acre Percent 

17 about 50,0 

(colleRe-boxmd) 



Finkel & iK^tar, 1971* 

Males in three hif^h 
schools in large 
ll.E. City 



Fenales 



None studied 



Males 





Race: 


Percents 




Ares 


Vmite 


Black 


KisTianlc 


12 


6.0 


1*5-9 


23.3 


13 


I2.1tl4 


60.7 


32.75 


ll* 


23.67 


71*. 0 


U9.78 


15 


35.67 


78.7 


68.68 


16-17 


U8.00 


81*. 0 


75.00 



Percent for 
all by a^e 
16-17: 67-00 



Cvetkovich & Crete, 197U-'75 

Non-random sample of black 
and white i&ale and females » 
ages 16-17 ; 2 cities: 
1 town 



Percents 
Females 
White Black 



36 



63 



Percents 
Males 



Vhlte 
51 



Black 



92 
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Soreason, 1972 Fen&les 


(Both races: 


vhite najority) 


Males (both races: vhite majority) 


Ptrtial national sanple 
vith man:; unknovn biases 


Aee 

12 


Percent 
3.15 


Percent 
9.69 




13 


8.50 


20.00 




ll» 


1U.50 


30.00 




15 


26.00 


Uo.oo 




16 


35.00 


U9.OO 




17 


37.00 


55.00 




18-19 


U5.00 


57.00 



Kantner k Zelnick, 1972: 
study in 1971 



Black Females 



VThite Females 







Total 


< Poverty 


> Poverty 


All 


Arc < Poverty 


> Poverty 


All 


national probability sanple 




















of U2l»0 white & black females 


15 


13.8 


3U.1 


30.2 


32.2 


15 


12.6 


10.7 


10.8 


lJi-19. Alnost total sacple 


16 


21.2 


53.9 


37.2 


U6.U 


16 


18.3 


17.0 


17.5 


reached 4 intervieved 


17 


26.6 


60.0 


U8.7 


57.0 


17 


22.2 


22. U 


21.7 




18 


37.1 


6U.U 


81.2 


80.8 


18 


26. U 


36.1 


35.5 




19 


U6.1 


82. 1» 


81.2 


80.8 


19 


38.6 


1*1.5 
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Females 




Kales 


School 


School 


Vener & Stewart, 1972 d 1971* 


















A B 


C 


A 


B 


C 


Replication studies vith large , 


13 & less 


7 10 


7 




25 


Ik 


similar populations sane in- 


lU 


7 U 


8 


7 


21 


23 


struments, 1970 li '73. Larfie 


15 


12 13 


13 


19 


26 


15 


sanple non-metropolitan, Michigan 


16 


18 23 


21 


21 


32 


31 


area: 3 high schools in 1970; 1973, 


17 & more 


26 27 


Uo 


31 


38 


38 


1 in upper vorking class to 














upper middle class. Probably 














great majority of vhites 














School A - Professional-I^anagerial c 
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School B - Lower niddle & upper working class coramunity 










School C - Semi-Rural, vorklng class 














Rates of premarital coitus 














for school B: 1970 & 1973 








1970 






13 & less 
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, 10 


2U 








lU 


10 


17 


21 




32 




15 


13 


2U 


26 




38 




16 


23 


31 
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38 




17 more 


27 
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38 
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Percentage of White (or ^^redondnantly White) Hlyh School Age Feinalet 
Who Were Self-Beoorted Non-Virgins hy Dates of Study & Age Grou:)lng 
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Importantly, the rates for males and females at both high 
• school and college levels have become more alike in the past ten 

years or less* Before that time, males were about two and a half 
times more likely to be non-virgins than females of the same age. 
More recently their rates have become more nearly the same. 
Although the rates for both sexes have risen, the Increase has 
been far more moderate for the boys and men. However, they are 
more likely than girls to become sexually active at ace 13 or less. 

The above findings do not necessarily mean that today *s youth 
are promiscuous. Most tend to be monocamous , to believe that a 
sex relationship is best when it is combined with affection and 
at least temporary commitment, and that exploitive sex is wrong. 

Kantner and Zelnick found that there were no regional 
differences, nationally, in respect to rates of premarital coitus. 
However, these rates were higher for females who had moved from 
farm to urban areas, especially if they were poor, black, and 
lived in the central city. Census data also reveal the hiph rates 
of family breakdown for this group. 

A number of studies show the effects of religiosity on pre- 
marital sex behavior especially for girls (Kinsey, 1953; Jessor 
and Jessor, 1972; Chilman, 1976; Kantner and Zelnick, 1972). The 
more faithful the respondents are in religious observance, the 
less likely they are to have premarital coitus. These effects 
probably derive from conventional values of the subjects plus the 
teachings of the religion. The latter concept is supported by the 
findings that religiosity appears to have little impact on the sex 
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attitudes or behaviors of black adolescents (Reiss, 1967; Heltsey 
and Brcdcriclc, 1970). It has been suKRested that this is because 
some predominantly black churches tend to put little emphasis on 
restrictive sex behavior, as previously mentionned. 

At least a few studies show that the minority of young people 
who are promiscuous in their relationships tend to have little 
internalized guilt, are estranged from their parents, and, in the 
case of males, are particularly sensitive to the pressures of their 
same-sex peers to prove their virility through sexual adventuring 
(Sorenson, 1973; Kanin, 1969)* 

The Jessors (1972) have carried out an important longitudinal 
study that attempts to assess psycho-social factors associated 
with the transition from virginity to non-virginity. Especially 
in the case of high school students, a number of measures differen- 
tiated boys and girls who moved to non-virgin status. 
These measures include: values placed on independence, low- 
valuing and expectations of academic achievement, conflict with 
parents, friends who are deviant, and a general valuing and 
participation in deviant behavior; Deviant behavior includes the 
use of marijuana and alcohol. A number of other studies (Vener 
and Stewart, 197^ i Luckey and Nass, 1973) also find an association 
between use of drugs and alcohol and permissive premarital sexual 
behavior. 
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The girls who moved to non- virginity in the Jessor and 
Jessor study showed even more changes than the boys. Along with 
the different measures mentionned above, they were more likely to 
see their parents as non-supportive and inconsistent, to be 
ci^ltical of society and its Institutions, to feel the need of 
affection and to be low on religiosity. It seems likely that, 
because of traditional prohibitions of premarital intercourse for 
females, these non-virgin girls needed to be especially rebellious 
If they were to engage in premarital coitus. 

Conflict with parents and lack of parental support and 
constant guidance is a fairly frequent theme in the research that 
studies the differences between sexually experienced and inexper- 
ienced adolescents. Confounding factors are probably operating. 
Some sexually active adolescents may be largely engaged in the 
normal push for Independence from parents and a drive for psycho- 
sexual maturation. Others may be reflecting poor family relation- 
ships and child-rearing behaviors that are either too authoritarian 
or lenient, other unstable or disturbed family situations come to 
mind. This is a large topic beyond the scope of the present paper. 

A few stud" s seek to assess the relationship between feelinf^s 
self 

of /Esteem (or ego strength) and premarital sex behavior (Jessor and 
Jessor, 1972; Miller, 197^1 Cvetkovlch and Grote, 1976; Chilman, 1976; 
Komarosky , 1976) . 

The results are conflictingiPor example, the Jessors found 
higher levels of self-esteem for non-virgin high school boys, but 
not for girls. Komarovsky found that senior men in college tended 
to feel inadequate if they were still virgins. Cvetkovlch and Qrote 
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found that non-virgin high school girls seemed to be more passive 
and compliant than the others. 

These findings suggest the importance of age, gender and 
cultural norms as intervening variables. Others come to 

mind, including the nature of the sexual relationships, the numbers 
of partners, attitudes of parents, and so on. A few studies 
examine some of these variables and provide clues that persons 
who are promiscuous, superficial, or overly aggressive in their 
liasons are quite different psychologically from those who have 
more committed, long-term, monogamous relationships. This is 
what we would expect. Again, we are reminded that our research 
needs to look at sub-groups of adolescents in respect to their 
characteristics, attitudes, and behaviors rather than be content 
with averages derived solely from studies of large, undifferentiated 
samples. 
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; Research findings are conflicting, especially for females, 

• as to the effect of socio-economic status on premarital sex 

behavior* Pew studies have Investigated this topic: none of 
them satisfactorily. One needs to use a socio-economic Index 
that taices Into account the educatlonal-occupatlonal-lncome levels 
of both fathers and mothers because of the differing effects of 
both parents on boys and girls. Then, too. It Is Important to 
consider the effects of racism In combination with socio- 
economic level. 

The available research findings suggest that socio-economic 
status has a clearer effect on the sex behavior of males than of 
females. In general, the lower the socio-economic status of 
males, the higher the Incidence of premarital sex behavior appears 
to be^ especially at age 13 or younger. Black males have the most 
permissive sexual attitudes and the highest rate of premarital 
coitus of any group. This Is probably the result of the combined 
effects of severe poverty and racism. (Staples, 1971; Ladner, 1972; 
Vener and Stewart, 197^; Plnkel and ^fe^We^s 197^j Rainwater, 1970; 
Llebow, 1967)- 

Kantner and Zelnick (1972) and Miller (197^) found that 
white girls from high Income families were somewhat more likely to 
have premarital Intercourse by age 17 than other girls. However, 
Vener and Stewart (1972) found that girls from professional- 
managerial families were more apt to be virginal In high school 
than those from lower middle or working class back-grounds. It 
seems likely that a small group of girls from highly educated, 
avant garde families are more sexually liberated than other girls 
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but that, in general, sexual behavior may follow social class 
lines in the ways that Vener and Stewart found and as seems to 
be true for boys. 

A striking finding was obtained by Kantner and Zelnick in 
respect to the sexual behavior of black teen-age girls. Those 
who came from families in which the father had graduated from 
college had premarital coitus rates similar to white girls of 
analogous families. Otherwise, rates for black girls were about 
twice that for whites and black girls also tended to become non- 
virgins at earlier ages. 

Although the data re. the effectsof socio-economic status 

of parents on the sex behavior of daughters are somewhat ambiguous, 

the 

they are much clearer in respect to the effects ofTeducational 
levels of the girls, themselves. 

Udry, Bauman and Morris (1975), in a recent study of samples 
of low income women in sixteen cities, found that achieved educational 
levels were negatively associated with non-virginity by age 17. 
For both white and black females, the lower the completed educ- 
ational level, the more likely the girl was to have had intercourse 
before marriage. Others have obtained somewhat similar findings. 
(Gebhard et.al. 1958, Jessor and Jessor, 1972; Furstenberg, in 
press). We do not know which came first: low educational motiva- 
tion and achievement that prompted the girl to look elsewhere for 
satisfaction, or sexual involvement with males that reduced interest 
in, and application to, academic matters. Probably these variables 
operated differently for different individuals. 

The only research that provides a clue to educational goals 



and achievement for boys and their sex behavior is provided by 
the Jessor and Jessor (1972) findings. As already mentioned, 
they learned that their sexually active boys, like the girls, 
put less value on education, expected achievement less, and had 
lower grade point averages than sexually inexperienced high school 
students • 

Contraceptive Behavior 

Of course. In the case of the girls, pregnancy may have 

intervened to interrupt their studies. This leads us to a con- 
sideration of contraceptive use and non-use by sexually active 
adolescents. We have no systematic research on this topic in 
respect to boys. The situation is better in the case of girls. 
We are especially indebted to Kantner and Zelnick (1973) for their 
careful national study on this topic. 

They found that few sexually active girls between the ages 
of 15 and 19 consistently use contraceptives, although most use 
them at least part of the time. The condum is the method most 
frequently used by black couples (about one-third), although the 
use of "the pill" increases with age (over one-fourth). With- 
drawal is the most popular method among younger white teen-agers 
(about one-third) but, as in the case of the blacks, the pill 

becomes more popular for older girls (one-fourth to one-third). 

v/hite 

The condum is also popular with the T^roup. Very few respondents 
report the use of other methods. The fairly extensive use of 
male methods is a surprising aspect of these findings, especially 
since so much more attention has been paid to promoting the use 
of contraceptives by females. 
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According to Kantner and Zelnick, the leading factors 
associated with non-use or sporadic use of contraceptives are: 
the belief of girls that they are unlikely to get pregnant, that 
they are sub-fecund; Infrequency of Intercourse; low Income and 
education of parents; living at home rather than In a college 
dormitory or other Independent arrangement*, not being a college 
student; living In central cities and fringe non-metropolitan 
areas (for blacks, but not whites); lack of church attendance for 
blacks, but not for whites; opposition to abortion. 

The general picture that emerges from these findings Is 
fairly similar to that obtained by studies of contraceptive use 
and non-use. In general; people of low Income status, who belonp; 
to oppressed minority groups, who have relatively little education, 
who are not upwardly mobile are less likely than others to consis- 
tently use effective contraceptives (Chllmanj 1968). In respect 
to teen-agers, we add the findings that many think they are sub- 
fecund and have sex relations only sporadically. This perception 
of their sub-fecundity may be somewhat accurate for younger girls 
because females are unlikely to be fecund until a year or so 
after menarche* Their relative non-use of reliable contraceptive 
methods such as the pill or lUD also makes considerable sense if 
they are only having sex relations from time to time. 

Other studies have attempted to learn more about the psycho- 
social factors associated with the inadequate contraceptive 
practise of most teen-agers. Limitations of space prevent an 
adequate treatment of this topic. Hypotheses abound. They 
Include: ignorance, lack of adequate family planning services for 
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low self-esteem, fatalistic attitudes, 
teen-agers , /the Inability or unwillingness of adolescent girls 

to face the fact that they are having Intercourse and need to 
take planful precautions, risk-taking attitudes and an adoles- 
cent sense of Immunity to dangers. Immature levels of cognitive 

development, value systems that make child-bearing acceptable 

fear of contraceptives, 
either within or outside of marrlageTIack of aspirations or hope 

for educational- vocational achievement, and So on. It is likely 
that different orders of physical, social, psychological and 
economic variables are operating differently for a number of sub- 
groups of teen-agers and that these sub-groups will need to be con- 
sidered separately If we are to arrive at a knowledgeable under- 
standing of this topic. Then, too, female contraceptive behavior 
is only half of the subject; this behavior probably varies 
according to the attitudes and values of their partners and 
the nature of the couple relationship. (See, for Instance, the 
heavy reliance on male methods in the Kantner and Zelnick sample). 

Earlier, we learned that about one percent of the white 

teenage girls and almost ten percent of black ones had babies 

out of marriage in 1973. However, we have also learned that 

about 30 percent of white girls and 60 percent of black ones, 

ages 15-19, had premarital coitus in that year. They must be 

doing something right because the rates of exposure far exceed 

the rates of pregnancy* (Kantner ?c Zelnick found that "only threp 
out of ten sexually active r^irls did become prepnant in the year 

of their study. 

Some get abortions, a few have miscarriages, some get 

married and, of course, some use contraceptives. Then, too, 

many have Intercourse only Infrequently. However, these findings 
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do tend to support the optimistic thought of many teenagers that 

"maybe I'll be lucky and not get pregnant". This is not to say 

that sexually active teenagers shouldn't use contraceptives; 

they should. But it does sufc,gest that many girls who get pregnant 

outside of marriage are not much different from a lot of other 

girls who manage to escape this event. 

It is Important to note that, although over eight times as 

many black girls as white ones have illegitimate babies, only 

about twice as many have premarital coitus. Over twice as many 

prefc nant (Kantner i Zelnick 197?). 
blacks, as white, sexually active f!:lrls petT A good deal of 

the difference in illegitimate birth rates, then, is probably 

the se facts plus the 
owing toTTar greater tendency of white girls to terminate their 

pregnancy by abortion or to marry in order to legitimize the 

baby. There is another factor to be considered. About one-fourth 

of black girls, compared to a much smaller number of white ones 

have their first menstruation before ape 12. (National Center 

for Health Statistics, 1975). Thus, they reach fecundity at an 

earlier age and are fertile for a longer period during their teen 

years. Then, too, on the average, black girls become sexually 

active about one year earlier than white ones. This affords 

a longer teen-age period in which one or more out- of- marriage 

pregnancies can occur. 

Social Trends and Adolescent Sex Behavior 

Earlier, I showed that tne sex Dehavlor of adolescents 

became much more liberal during the late 1960*s and into the 1970 's. 

This was especially true for girls and young women, I 
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suggest that these changes were probably an outgrowth of other 
radical shifts In our society and Its values. I cannot treat 
this subject adequately here, but only present a few Ideas. 
Jessie Bernard has written that the late 1960's constituted a 
turning and tipping point In American society (Bernard 1973); 
that new norms become dominant and others were In the process of 
decay . 

The women's liberation movement with Its call for equal 
rlchts and roles for women was re-born at that time and grew 
rapidly In strength. This was one aspect of the "revolution of 
rising aspiration^' on the part of minority groups in general: 
racial and ethnic minorities; the poor, youth, the aged, and the 
homosexual, as well as v/omen. This was a time when the WASP 
culture, Puritanism and the traditional establishment lost much 
of its power. This was a time of the counter-culture, the 
Vietnam fiasco, the Watergate crisis and a (growing distrust of 
all social Institutions. This became a time of disillusionment 
with government and social reform, of turning from political 
activism to the cult of personal self-actuallxation. This 
became a time of cults, mysticism, and drug use-a time In v;hich 
the perfect orgasm became the goal of millions of Americans and 
when pornography went public. This also became a time of falling 
marriage and birth rates, rising divorce rates, growing numbers 
of employed mothers of young children, experiments with alternate 
family life styles such as communes, cohabitation, cooperatives, 
group marriages and the like. (Chilman, 197^). This was a time 
when we experienced the strange economic development of both 
recession and Inflation. In many ways, this society, like other 
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industrialized ones, seemed to fall apart in the late 1960*s and 

on Into the 1970'3. Maybe it needed to because old norms, values 

institutions were no longer workable in the face of basic 

technological change. It is an open question whether or not. In 

1976, we are in the process of evolving a more coherent, stable, 

workable society than the old one that refuses to revive despite 

the efforts of bicentinnial and other nostalgic enthusiasts. 

In the face of these changes, it is little wonder that more 

young people became involved in premarital sexual Intimacies, 

perm issive 

that their attitudes became more / , more oriented toward 

personal choice, less accepting of the double standard, less 
enthusiastic about the traditional goals of marriage and parent- 
hood. Probably their increasingly . fre6 sex behavior is 
not much different from that. of older adults, but there seems to 
be little enthusiasm and research funding to explore this subject 
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Some Implications for Research: 
Substantive and Methodological 

It appears that Important changes have occurred In the 
sexual behavior and attitudes of adolescents durinR the past 
ten or fifteen years. Research questions might well revolve 
around: v/hat is happeninp;, why is it happening and what are the 
effects of these channes. I will first discuss substantive issues 
concerning these questions and later, some methodoloclcal ones. 
I will confine my remarks to research about pre-marital sexual 
development and behavior and omit the subjects of contraceptives 
and illet^iitimacy at this time. 

Substantive Issues 

u , 

We have fairly good documentation about the 
ado lescent 

sexual behavior of /femalos in 1971, thanks to Kantner and Zelnick^s 
(1972) large, national study. ^ It is welcome news that this 
study will be replicated in the near future since it will be 
important and interesting to know whether further changes have 
occurred in the past five years. It would be even more welcome 
if males were to be included in their survey. 

V/e also have fairly good documentation about chanpes in youth 
attitudes about sex roles and behavior between 1969 and 1971, 
through the national surveysof Yankelovich. Another such survey 
is needed. It would be helpful to include both younger adolescents 
and older age proups in such a study. We can be prateful that 
Yankelovich questionned both males and females. 

* Other national surveys of adolescent attitudes and sex behavior 
have bocn carried out but they are seriously lacklnp; in 
nicthoOo logical rip;or. 
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Although trend data have their value, it is of greater 
importance to knov; why these trends are occurring;* \\rhat biolosical, 
social, psycholoGical and other variables are associated with 
enpapinp in premarital coitus at the various ap;es and stapes of 
adolescent development? This is a much more difficult quest ion. 
We are be(;;innjnr; to r,ot some answers, especially from fairly 
recent studies which desip.n their research, from the bep.inninp, 
with a sophisticated theoretical framework. Much of the research 
has had a chiefly sociolor^ical orientation; v/e need more psychologists 
working in the field. Then, too, none of the studies reviewed 
asked the important question as to when puberty was reached, 
thoup;h we know this biological event has a sharp impact on the 
tiniinc of adolescent sex behavior. 

Research to date provides clues about some social and psy- 
cholon;ical factors associated with adolescent participation in 
premarital coitus. Gome of the more intriginp; ones are listed 
here, v/ith the sucpestion that they be followed up with further 
research. Sexually active adolescents of high school ap;e seem 
more likely than others tp:' 

1. be in poor communication with parents 

2. have low educational-vocational aspirations and be low achievers 

3. bo rebellious and non-traditional in attitude and more apt to 
use druns and alcohol and enp,at;e in "deviant** behavior 

^. perhaps, for (^irls'J^MSre equalltarian sex role attitudes 

5. be passive-dependent girls (evidence is conflicting) 

6. have high self-esteem (boys); low self-esteem (girls) ; 
evidence is conflicting. 

7. be manipulative, exploitive (boys) (evidence is conflicting) 

8. engage in early dating, frequent dating, going steady 

9. attend church seldom or not at all (this has been demonstrated 
so often, it may not need updating in further research) 

10. be a rural-urban migrant 

11. belong to a family of low socio-economic status: perhaps more 
for blacks, perhaps more so for males 
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12* associate with a sexually permissive peer proup and be 
dependent on peer approval; perhaps especially for males 

A few studies of promi^cuous adolescents (especially nj&les) indi- 
cates that they are no re apt to have disturbed family relationships, 
feel iiiscoure about theniGolvcs , be dependent on the approval of 
male peers , and have difficulty in establishinn intimate relation- 
ships with the opposite sex. How true are these findings? 

^reucirital coitus can be carried out under many kinds of 
conditions, such as coitus in the context of a steady, committed 
relationship; coitus on casual dates; coitus v/ith pick-ups; coitus 
with only one or several or many partners. Thus, whether or not 
a per53on has experienced premarital intercourse is not the 

only issue to be studied. These different kinds of behaviors have 
different causes einu different effects on younp pooplf>^ as some of 
the research as well an clinical theories suggest. 

Premarital pettinr: is often over-looked in studies of adol 
cent sex behavior* Ilov/ever, if v/e are interested in the sexual 
development of younp; people, not just whether pregnancy miRht 
occur, then we should be interested in the levels of heterosexual 
intimacy they have reached. Some studies, such as those of Vener 
and Stewart do take this into account. 

Following a similar line of reasoning, one also needs to learn 
more about the adolescent^s total history of sexual development 
includinc parent-child relationships, parental attitudes and 
behaviors In respect to sexuality and sex roles, family size and 
structure, sexual experiences including sex play, masturbation, 
homosexuality, datinr:; history. 
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Although there is well-established knowledge and^theory that 

human behavior (includinc sex behavior) is based on the sum total 

of the person's life experience, much of the research makes no, 

the 

or very little use, of thir, knowlodne ifT^udy design. The Kinsey 
tradition has affected much of the research in this field, with its 
priraary focus on what specific sex acts people perform with very 
little consideration of why they perform them and what the 
consequences of these behaviors are. (Of course, earlier studies 
in the 1920 's and 1930' s did much the same kind of thing). 

More recently, there seem to have been two major sources of 
fundiHK for research about human behavior, the federal government 
with its concern about population problems and illegitimacy and 
publishinr; companies, such as Playboy Magazine that stand to reap 
lush profits from resultinp; publications. * Thus most of the 
research about human sexuality has concerned itself with either a 
kind of pseudo-scientific voyeurism or the practical problems of 
"preventing unwanted pregnancies". As a result, there is a 
tendency to forget that we are dealinp; with whole human beings 
whose sexuality (broadly defined) affects all personal and inter- 
personal aspects of their lives. 

Thus, it can be seen that a focus on premarital coitus alone, 
or conditions of premarital coitus, or premarital petting as a 
prelude to coitus, or earlier specific sex behaviors all provide a 
too narrow framework for studying or thinking about adolescent 
sexuality. The clues, alone, that have emerged from research that 

* Research by V/illiam Masters and Virginia Johnson, as well as that 
by John floney are exempted fror this r;onorali?;ation, 
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seeks to learn more about the causes of non-virginity among some 
adolescents remind us that sexual behavior has its orif^ins, 
functioning and consequences for whole hunan beings interacting 
with others and v/ith the larf;c?r society. Even if we only want to 
loam about the causes and consequences of premarital intercourse 
amonp; adolescents we need to take a broader and deeper approach 
than has been the case up to now. 

The social, psychological and physical effects of premarital 
sex behavior of adolescents on their present life satisfactions and 
adjustment as v/ell as their future development and life satis- 
factions constitutes an even more important research question and 
should also be considered in the broader manner suRpested above. 
There is a tendency to takcZoverly specific, pragmatic view of 
the effects of adolescent sex behavior in terms of v/hether or not 
prepnancy, cliild-bi rth , marriape, or venereal disease occurs. 
While these questions are important, we also need to know whether 
and hov; premarital sexual activity affects many aspects of adoles- 
cent functioninp; and development, Includlnf? cognitive, personality, 
raoral , and interpersonal development. How do these effects vary 
for male and female adolescents at different a/^^es and stages, 
adolescents from varying kinds of socio-economic, racial, and 
ethnic back--grounds? Almost nothing is known about these issues 
aside from a few in-depth studies with small samples of college 
youth- (Dardwick, 1971; Ilendin, 1975; Komarosky , 1976), 

What kinds of social, psychological and physical needs do 
today •s adolescents and youth have in respect to their sexual 
development? A period of rapid change in sexual norms and values 
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must create problems for many of them and their families. Specific 
help v/ith contraceptives and abortion is beinc offerr"ed in many 
places, but is this enouj^h? Sex education is being provided in 
many scliools, but studies show that knowledr;e has little effect on 
sex and contraceptive behavior. Do a number of y.ounc; people and 
theJr families need courusolinr, help? If so, what kinds do they 
need and how useful mi/^ht it be? It seems likely that few prof- 
essionals is such fields as psychology, medicine, and social work 
are adequately prepared to deal with adolescent sexuality in the 
context of its meaning and expression in today's society. 

Some M ethodolop;ical Issue s 

Social and psychological research in the field of adolescent 
sexuality [generally needs many methodological improvements in 
terms of desic;n, sample selection, selection of instruments, and 
methods of statistical analysis. 

Little of the research in this field starts with a coherent 

theory or, if it does, the theory is too narrow 

such as ''peer c^^o^PS influence sex behavior". Studies, such as 

those of Kantner and Zelnick, are based on a broader, but almost 

ab ove , 

entirely sociolocical theory. As sketched/^ we know that sexual 
behavior, like all human behavior, is affected by biological, 
social, and psycholof';ical variables. All of these need to be 
taken into account in the development of theory and research design. 
They either need to be controlled or considered simultaneously 
through multi-discipline research. 

When v/e are lookinr. for trend data, it is particularly useful 
to replicate studies at dif feron , points in time, as was true in 
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the Bell and Chaskes , Vener and Stewart, and Robinson, King and 
Balwick research. 

Sample selection is obviously an important consideration. 
Only a few studies-those of Kantner and Zelnick (1972) and of 
Yankelovich (1073)-use an appropriate national probability sample. 
Of cour3e, it is difficult to conduct national studies, especially 
on a subject such as adolescent sexual behavior. One remedy is 
to carry out simultaneous studies In different parts of the country 
(as in the case of the Cvetkovich and Orote project) or to 
replicate studies, especially the better ones such as^ those of 
Jessor and Jessor or of Vener and Stewart. 

Samples of far too many studies include only females. The 
whole field of adolescent sex behavior, contraceptive use, abortion, 
and iller.it iiiiacy appears to be heavily affected by sexism on the 
part of the p^eneral public, professionals, and scientists in the 
various ciisciplines. Researchers, as well as others, are locked into 
ape-old traditions that put the primary (often only ) responsibility 
on females for the occurrence, of sex behavior as well as pregnancy 
prevention and control, child-birth, and child care. Thus, they 
tend to overlook the stud^ of males, yet we know that 

' female sexual activity is highly dependent on 
male behaviors, as is contraceptive use. 

Wc particularly know very little about the sexual develop- 
ment, attitudes and behaviors of black adolescent males, aside 
from a few anthropolor.icnl studies in inner city ghettoes. Of 
course, there are almost rjO studies of either females or males 
from other minority r.rouns , such as American Indians and Spanish- 
Americans • 



Samples often fail to cleai*ly delineate the ap;es of adolescents* 
Tt makes a />;rcat difference v/hether the adolescent is 12, 13, I'l, or 
113 and so on. Gom^^what the same observation applies to youth^ 
•olrico a/:o 10 sceiML', tc bo a tui'ni nf; point in hotorosoxual development 
and premarital coitur. becomes increasinr^ly normative after that ape. 

Samples are poorly defined in respect to social class member- 
ship in all of the studies encountered, even thouph a small body 
of primarily anthropolop;ical research shows that socio-economic 
status has a strong: effect on sexual attitudes and behaviors in 
the United States. Hone of the research reviewed adequately defined 
tlie socio-econofalc status of its subjects. If this were considered 
at all, subjects v;ere classifieu as members of blue collar or 
Middle class rardllcs. Iluch finer delineations are needed, such as 
lov/er-lov/er class, unskilled and semi-skilled wdrkinc class, 
skilled v/orkinc'; class and so on. More satisfactory social class 
indexes are needed that include education, occupation and income. 
We need to consider the education and occupation of the mother as 
well as the father because of the processes of identification of 
sons and dauchters with both parents. 

Race and socio-economic level has to be considered together 
because Many characteristics that appear to be racial are at least 
as much a result of social status as they are of race. 

Because the sex behavior of white and black adolescents 
appears to be so different the two races should alv/ays be considered 
separately, together with concomitant consideration of social class, 
as mentionned above. 

Rural-urban and re^^ional rr?Udence, top.ether with migration 
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experience makes a difference in sex behavior; this, too should be 
considered in sanple selection and description • 

Since all of the above variables need to be considered in 
sample selection, this implies that either samples need to be very 
larr.e or that a purposive sample be selected on the basis of the 
underlyinpr theory and the questions to be asked. 

Of course, due attention needs to be paid to the randomness 
of sample selection and sample shrinkage. Although this seems 
elementary, the raajority of studies reviewed had samples drawn 
from a few hi^h school or college classes. V/hen sample shrinkage 
was mentionned, it was often as high as 50 percent yet this seemed 
to p;ive the invest irators little pause when they reported their 
results . 

These reports more frequently than not use only numbers and 
percentages to present findinf'is and proceed from there to talk 
about differences between groups. While this is not too disturbing 
with very larp:e probability samples, it is unfortunate when only 
small, non-random samples are used. 

Few studies use multiple ref^ression or similar multivariate 
techniques in order to learn the contribution of a number of 
factors to the issue under consideration. 

If it Is anrecd that it is important to take a larfi;er, more 
humane view of the sexual development and behavior of adolescents, 
we particularly need to improve the quality and expand the scope 
of research instruments used. Many questionnaires have been 
constructed to inquire about the sex behavior, knowledge and 
attitudes of adolescents and youth. So far as can be discerned, 
rarely do the invest irators cone ?rn themselves about issues of 
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reliability and validity. It appears that they fail to build on 
the research of others and apparently never use the same instrument. 
Clearly, this prevents the building of a more p:eneral body of 
knowledjxe . 

It is recommended that further studies of adolescent sex 
behavior use many of the same items as those employed in the 
Kantner and Zelnick national study of females, apes 15-19. 

Theirs is a careful? valuable study and could profitably be extended 
to younger adolescents, youth and males at all stages of adolescent 
and youth development. 

pers onality 

A number of the invest ip;ations seek to assess such/ variables 
as self-concept, self-esteem, passivity, acriression , anxiety, 
ivasculinity , femininity, cognition, Impulsivity, and so on. With 
a very few exceptions , they fail to use standarized psychological 
measures already available. This seems to be a deplorable state 
of affairs. One reason is that few psychologists have concerned 
themselves with this topic. 

A variety of study types are indicated. Some mir;ht well 

be interview and questionnaire surveys, such as those of Kantner 

and Zelnick. Others rnip^ht be fairly formal, structured, and 

orifented tov/ard testinp a specific theory. We also need somewhat 

open--ended, in-depth clinical studies that use both intensive 

that 

interviews and appropriatet ests seek to understand more about 
the adolescent as a whole human bein^ who feels as well as thinks, 
values and behaves, 'i'ho PKirdwicl: study of a snail sample of 
sexually active University women is a model for this kind of 
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(Bardwick, 1973) Crawford, Sims 

research/ Another nodel might be that of Keller, 7^ and Henry (1970) 

in t'neir study of tho psycholof.y of contracepti vo behavior of low- 
income black couples. 

And :>pea!cinf: of couples, studies noe<l to look at the Ihter- 
personal bohavior of adolosccnt pairs, partly through i ntervlewinB 
them tojrether. Vhis also sur;cest3 observational and interview 
studies of adcloscents in the family settinp; and with their peers, 
as in social events and in school. In r,eneral, more attention needs 
to be paid to the attitudes, fpelinps and behavior of parents in 
respect to the sexual development of their children and adolescents. 
V/e need to ask the parents about this as v;ell as the adolescent 
perception of parents. 

Since v;e are interested in the development of the adolescent 
as a sexual person, more longitudinal studies are needed. The 
work of Jesoor and Jcssor is valuable in this respect, as they are 
studying a croup of males and females from the first year of hiph 
school and on throuph college as the younp people make the transition 
frofii''non-virp;inity to virp.inlty '* . 

V/e arc familiar v;ith tho many problems inherent In longitudinal 
studies. The usual proscription for feathering retrospective data 
and carrying out cross-sectional studies also has well-known 
problems, However, well^-deslf^ned research of this kind certainly 
should help us r^aln useful information about the very incompletely 
understood, but ir.iportant, topic of adolescent sexual development. 
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